Mark  Larson 


Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies: 
Of  his  bones  are  coral  made; 

Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes; 
Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 

But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 

Into  something  rich  and  strange. 

Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell: 
Ding-dong! 

Hark!  now  I  hear  them,  Ding-dong,  bell! 


William  Shakespeare,  The  Tempest, 
Act  I,  Scene  2. 
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Mark  Larson 


FASHIONABLY      LATE 


I  write  for  that  I  need  to 

Not  for  someone  else's  eyes; 

To  scribble  out 

Emotions  on  the  page. 

Yet,  if  my  rhyme  and  reason 

Isn't  composition  wise 

Putting  you,  the  reader, 

In  an  artful  rage  .  .  . 

I  wish  that  you  might  know  me 

For  the  simple  fool  I  am, 

Do  not  try  to  bend  my  words 

To  suit  the  style. 

Then,  should  this  poet  still  appear 

A  trifle  out  of  date, 

I'll  contend  that  I  am  striving 

To  be  fashionably  late. 


Judy  Wallace 
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MAKING      A      MEMORY 


My  sister  and  I  retired  to  my  living  room 
after  devouring  several  slices  of  juicy  roast  beef 
cooked  to  a  perfect  medium-rare  and  covered 
with  a  slightly  salty  onion  gravy,  with  lumpy 
mashed  potatoes,  soggy-sweet  canned  corn  and 
fresh  carrots  soaked  through  with  brown  sugar 
syrup.  As  we  lounged  (she  curled  on  the  couch 
and  I  sprawled  on  the  floor),  the  radio  pumped 
out  "top  40's"  songs.  In  the  kitchen,  the  children 
could  still  be  heard  occasionally  bickering  over 
the  remains  of  their  dinner. 

Lazy  conversation  began  as  the  Rolling 
Stones  whined  out  their  new  top  song.  We  began 
comparing  the  old  Stones  with  the  new,  which 
led  to  a  discussion  of  childhood  favorites  like 
Hang  On  Sloopy  and  Proud  Mary.  Traveling  back 
with  my  sister,  I  ignored  the  hot,  sweet  smell  of 
apple  pie  baking,  the  whistling  tea  kettle  and  the 
quarreling  kids.  The  lamp-glow  threw  shadows  of 
our  animated  movements  against  the  bookshelf 
as  our  hands  danced  excitedly  above  the  coffee 
table.  I  mentioned  a  once  popular  song  called 
Build  Me  Up,  Buttercup.  Barbara  exclaimed  that 
she  heard  it  just  last  week  as  she  jumped  up  on 
her  hip,  leaning  her  slender  frame  against  the 
stuffed,  plaid  couch  arm  and  began  singing 
"Why  do  you  build  me  up,  build  me  up,  Butter- 
cup baby.  ..."  I  joined  her  in  booming  voice  — 
"Just  to  let  me  down,  let  me  down,  and  mess  me 
around  .  .  ."  for  a  Cullinan  Sisters  rendition, 
much  to  the  dismay  of  our  children.  They'd 
begun  wandering  in  and  out  of  the  room, 
nervously  staring  at  their  mothers  who  were 
smiling  broadly,  singing  loudly  and  bouncing 
about.  One  by  one,  then  all  at  once,  the 
children  battled  for  our  attention,  perhaps 
frightened  by  the  regression  of  the  only  parents 
they  knew. 

First  Barbara  and  then  I  stopped.  We  once 
again  let  childhood  memories  slip  into  sedation. 
We  became  mothers;  no  longer  children;  not 
allowed  to  play.  The  room  was  returned  to  the 
radio's  rhythm  and  the  children's  chatter.  The 
tea  kettle  was  silenced  and  the  pie  removed  from 
the  oven.  I  began  washing  the  dinner  dishes  and 
hummed  "Build  Me  Up,  Buttercup"  quietly, 
smiling  to  myself. 

C.A.  Costello 
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Karin  Tellegen 


THE 
DANCE 


I  remember  now  where  I  read  it.  It  was  in  the  book, 
The  Naked  Ape,  which  said,  in  essence,  that  only  a  truly 
aggressive  person  can  look  you  in  the  eye  for  any  length  of  time. 
When  we  talked  together  it  really  surprised  me  I  could  tell  you 
such  personal  things  about  me,  and  you  didn't  even  turn  away, 
gasp  or  cringe.  Just  amazing.  It  was  surprising  at  all  that  I  would 
tell  you  about  me. 

Looking  closely  at  your  face  for  signs  of  responsibility,  all  I 
see  are  the  shadows  of  fall  leaves.  The  breeze  blowing  the  trees  is 
mercilessly  redesigning  your  face,  first  dark  then  light,  deep 
shadows  ...  no  eyes,  blinding  light  bright  teeth. 

I  keep  shifting  my  primate  posture,  uneasy  with  you.  I  am 
crying  out  these  words  in  quiet  and  mellow  syllables,  across  a 
zone  of  books  and  food  and  dangling  sentences.  I  want  to  tell 
you,  as  a  person,  you  have  a  nerve  opening  me  up.  I  confess 
what  life  really  is,  then  I  lay  strewn  among  this  concession. 

Talking  continuously,  I  realize  what  I  say  isn't  so  important. 
I  can't  go  inside  you  to  process  this  friendship.  I  think  we  could 
be  friends,  but  it's  the  dancing  face  shadows  that  I  see.  Bright 
flashing  caring,  then  instantaneous  dark  and  shadowy  oblivion.  I 
quit  talking,  and  now  just  see  the  dance. 

Susan  Scott-Roberts 
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OK,  now  it's  time  to  get  back  to  work. 
Debit  Accounts  Receivable  and  credit  .  .  . 
I  just  hope  she  doesn't  think  I'm  a  jerk. 
No,  she  does  like  me — I  think — she  said  it. 
All  right,  never  mind.  Which  one  was  I  on? 
Oh  ya,  four-sixty-nine,  problem  1-A. 
It's  just  that  she's  too  beautiful,  and  fun, 
Yet  wholly  real.  You  can  tell  by  the  way  .  .  . 
Come  on!  A  note's  Principle  times  Time  is 
The  Maturity  Value.  Isn't  it? 
Yes,  yes  it  was  the  most  wonderful  kiss  .  .  . 
Just  she  .  .  .  concentrated  for  a  moment. 

Man!  work  out  the  Maturity  Value. 

But  I,  I  feel  like  a  kid.  In  love  too. 

Adam  ].  Gamble 


STRESS 


Stress 

implies  a  reason, 

So  I  guess 

I  just  worry, 

about  what  could  have  been. 


Beverly  Delaney 
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t  needed  running,  this  devil  of  mine, 
So  I  ran  until  my  lungs  were  seared, 
Took  painful  gulps,  ran  some  more 
Until  I  reached 
The  cat  clanging  in  the  cover. 
Water  lapped  up  her  ribs. 
As  pain  lapped  up  mine. 
It  wasn't  enough. 
I  dove  and  swam, 
Not  willing  to  stop, 
Not  wanting  to  give 
That  devil 
Firmer  grasp. 

I  hauled  myself  up  the  sides, 
Scraping  arms, 
Ribs,  thighs,  shins 
With  that  devil  on  my  back. 

I  think  he  fell  off  when  I  boarded. 

Anyway,  I  sailed  hard  in  hurricane  winds 

(Even  though  the  storm  was  hundreds  of  miles  away, 

We  felt  its  effects), 

Hours  to  leeward,  dropped  sail,  set  anchor, 

Rocked  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 

Supine. 

Sun  — 

Warm, 

(Time) 
Hot, 

(Time) 
Marrow-melt. 
Sailed  back. 

I  looked  for  him 

At  the  entrance  to  the  cove. 

No  sign. 

I  trod  the  mucky-rocky  bottom 

Ashore. 

Sure  enough,  there  he  was  — 

A  sink-hole, 

But 

Small  and  manageable. 

I  pulled  my  foot  out, 

Washed  it  in  the  waves  of  effect 

And  walked 

Home.  Kathleen  Baker 


BLUE       GRASS 

AM    TRANSFORMED    BACK    IN 
TIME  ...  AT  BABA  &  GRAMPY'S 


The  fragrance  counter  at  Filenes  is  a  place  where  ancient  treasured 
memories  rest,  seemingly  forgotten.  As  I  stroll  slowly  alongside  the  counter 
of  elegantly-shaped  bottles  of  various  colors  and  sizes,  the  scent  of  Blue 
Grass  drifts  to  my  senses.  This  perfume,  which  my  grandmother  wears, 
fills  my  head  and  my  blood,  and  [I  am  transformed  back  in  time,]  back 
to  a  child  of  ten,  spending  weekends  [at  Baba  and  Grampy's  house.] 

The  chill  in  the  air  freezes  my  breath;  Baba  is  warning  me  to  be  careful 
as  I  slide  down  the  steep,  ice-covered  path,  in  my  red  rubber  goulashes, 
landing  in  a  snow-covered  ball  at  the  creaky  wooden  front  door.  I  giggle 
with  excitement,  for  these  are  the  weekends  I  live  for,  to  spend  seventy- 
two  hours  with  my  favorite  people.  I  push  open  the  barn  wood  door  of 
the  little  cottage,  which  is  nestled  under  a  group  of  colossal,  forest  green 
pine  trees.  It  is  a  tiny  house  on  the  edge  of  a  pond,  and,  still  today,  one 
of  my  favorite  places. 

Baba  kisses  my  forehead,  leaving  a  light  peach  lip  print  on  my  cold, 
frosty  skin  and  sends  me  off  to  the  bathroom  to  take  a  toasty  warm  bubble 
bath.  I  sit  among  an  abundance  of  Blue  Grass  bubbles,  playing  with  the 
big  yellow  sponges  that  hold  more  soap  than  their  size.  I  listen  to  the  gurgling 
sounds  of  Baba's  makedo  whirlpool;  she  allows  the  warm  water  to  run  freely, 
leaving  the  drain  open,  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  bubble  bath. 
(Now,  eleven  years  later,  I  marvel  at  the  amount  of  water  she  wasted  for  me.) 

There  are  dishes  of  pastel-colored  soaps  placed  creatively  throughout 
the  brightly  colored  bathroom.  There  are  velour  towels  of  bright  pink,  and 
light  blue  hung  on  the  barn-wood  rods.  Five  of  the  softest  yellow  towels 
Baba  has  have  been  laid  out  for  me.  How  will  I  possibly  use  them  all?  Baba 
says  princesses  do.  I  wrap  myself  in  the  warmth  of  the  largest  of  the  velvety 
towels  and  bound  from  the  bathroom  into  the  chill  of  the  hallway.  I  am 
quickly  transferred  into  one  of  Grampy's  extra-long  Tshirts  and  a  pair  of 
oversized  itchy  wool  socks.  The  three  of  us  settle  in  the  cozy  livingroom 
for  cocktail  hour. 

Cocktail  hour  occurs  exactly  one  hour  before  dinner,  the  point  of 
which  is  to  ruin  my  dinner  because  my  mother  would  never  allow  such 
a  thing  at  home.  Baba  cuddles  me  in  a  fluffy,  homemade,  patchwork  quilt 
on  the  couch,  with  at  least  three  pillows  to  prop  my  little  back  against. 
In  front  of  me  sits  a  mahogany  TV  tray,  with  a  bowl  of  salty  potato  chips, 
a  few  crisp  juicy  pickles,  Hershey's  kisses,  and  a  large  Coke,  with  lots  of 
ice,  a  few  cherries  and  a  red  and  white,  striped  plastic  bendy  straw.  The 
taste  of  the  salt  and  the  creamy  sweet  chocolate  are  my  favorite  combina- 
tion. As  I  chomp  away,  I  smile  at  Baba  and  Grampy,  who  sit  in  their 
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oversized  chairs  sipping  Manhat- 
tans, watching  the  news.  Baba  is 
knitting  a  new  sweater  for  some- 
one. I  ask  her  "for  who?"  but  she 
smiles  and  says  it's  a  surprise;  the 
yarm  is  a  creamy,  soft  yellow,  one 
of  my  favorite  colors — it  could  be 
for  me.  Baba  knits  the  most 
beautiful  sweaters  I  have  ever  seen. 
I  pretend  to  watch  the  news,  but 
actually,  I  am  just  looking  around 
at  all  of  our  family  pictures  placed 
on  shelves  around  the  little  living- 
room.  There  are  yellowed  pictures, 
in  antique  frames  of  my  mom  and 
aunt  as  children;  there  are  pictures 
of  the  five  of  us  grandchildren, 
with  toothless  smiles,  or  braces.  I 
reach  down  to  pet  Reggie,  a 
Siamese  cat  who  stretches  at  my 


feet.  His  fur  is  brown  and  black 
and  feels  like  the  finest  silk;  he 
stretches,  purrs  a  little,  very  slowly 
closes  his  eyes,  and  goes  back  to 
sleep  with  a  lazy  sigh. 

I  sleep  on  the  couch  that 
night;  Baba  goes  to  bed  long  before 
Grampy,  and  he  and  I  sit  up  late 
into  the  night  watching  movies. 
Drifting  off  to  sleep,  I  remember 
the  way  the  crisp  pillowcase  feels 
against  my  hair  and  face,  and  I  can 
feel  the  vibration  of  Reggie's 
breathing  at  my  feet.  I  fall  to  sleep 
thinking  of  the  Belgian  waffles 
with  sweet  butter  and  steaming, 
real  maple  syrup,  that  Baba  will 
make  for  us  in  just  a  few  hours. 

I  smile  peacefully,  realizing 
how  long  I  have  been  standing  at 


the  fragrance  counter,  holding  this 
bottle  of  Blue  Grass,  as  delicate  as 
those  memories.  An  impeccably 
dressed  sales  girl  is  looking  in- 
quisitively at  me.  Carefully  hand- 
ing her  the  Blue  Grass,  I  ask  her 
to  wrap  it  in  brown  paper  —  Baba 
likes  brown. 

Kristen  Snyder 


THANKS,     DAD 


I  often  wonder  what  it  would  have 
been  like  to  have  had  a  father.  What  would 
it  be  like  to  hold  up  a  baseball  and  say, 
"Dad,  could  you  teach  me  to  throw?"  What 
would  it  be  like  to  go  see  the  Red  Sox  and 
Fenway  with  my  Dad?  I'd  give  anything  to 
watch  my  father  shave  in  the  morning,  or 
read  the  paper,  or  mow  the  lawn,  or  give 
my  mother  a  kiss.  What  would  my  father 
have  done  to  punish  me  for  punching  the 
kindergarten  bully  in  the  nose?  What  would 
he  have  done  to  reward  me  for  making  the 
basketball  team? 

Now  I'm  the  father,  and  when  my  son 
catches  a  baseball,  or  watches  intently  as  I 
put  a  worm  on  a  hook,  or  pretends  to  shave 
like  his  old  man,  I  feel  a  vicarious  nostalgia. 
And  when  I  bring  home  a  candy  bar  as  a 
treat  just  for  being  my  kid,  I  am  over- 
whelmed when  he  looks  up  and  says, 
"Thanks,  Dad." 

Alec  I.  Crawford 
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NO-CHOICE 


In  his  sleep,  the  man  groaned.  Vicki  exhaled 
quickly,  her  eyes  darting  over  to  him.  Not  wanting  to 
wake  him,  she  pivoted  herself  slowly,  until  her  feet 
were  off  the  bed.  It  was  nearly  midnight,  and  her 
baby  had  been  alone  for  an  hour. 

She  stubbed  out  her  cigarette,  and  began  collec- 
ting her  clothes.  The  man  stirred  and  Vicki  froze,  her 
bra  clutched  tightly  in  a  sweaty  hand.  Afraid  to  turn, 
afraid  the  bed  might  creak,  she  sat  silently,  guessing 
when  his  raspy  breathing  would  steady. 

Sometimes  she  could  double  her  money  in  one 
shot.  Other  times,  she  simply  helped  herself  to  their 
wallets,  while  they  slept,  dreaming  of  their  illicit 
encounters. 

But  this  man  was  different.  She  couldn't  make 
him  out.  Yes,  he  was  sleeping,  but  he  was  aware, 
restless,  and  Vicki  didn't  want  to  make  any  dangerous 
moves — not  yet.  Besides,  the  baby  could  be  awake, 
and  he'd  be  hungry. 

Moving  cautiously,  she  carefully  pushed  herself 
up  with  her  palms,  her  legs  gradually  straightening. 
Good  girl,  Vicki,  you'll  be  out  of  here  in  just  a  minute. 

And  then  he  awoke. 

"Hey,  baby,  where  you  goin'?" 

God  damn  him!  Oh  well,  another  twenty  minutes'll 
get  me  another  half  a  c-note. 

"Nowhere,  handsome,"  she  said,  one  finger 
tracing  the  curve  of  her  own  leg.  She  turned  so  the 
man  could  see  her  nakedness.  "You  comin'  up  for 
seconds?" 

"Oh  yea,  I  am!"  The  man  reached  for  her,  grop- 
ing, grasping  her  with  both  hands.  He  pulled  Vicki 
toward  him. 

"Whoa  there,  Cowboy,"  in  her  smooth,  reassur- 
ing tone,  backing  away.  "You've  got  something  to  do 
for  me  first." 

The  man  frowned.  Pausing,  as  if  he  would 
change  his  mind,  he  glared  at  Vicki  from  the  corner 
of  one  eye.  Then  he  reached  for  his  wallet. 

"Well,  little  lady,  I  think  we  can  make  a  deal.  .  .  ." 

Vicki  tried  to  let  her  mind  drift  as  the  man  took 
her  again.  He  was  clumsy,  noisy,  and  Vicki  kept  lying 
to  him,  telling  him  he  was  good.  "You're  so  hand- 


some ...  so  sexy,"  she  kept  saying,  sensing  how  he 
liked  it,  hoping  it  would  help  her  get  home  to  her 
baby  sooner. 

She  hated  this,  hated  the  men.  They  were  so 
selfish,  so  animal-like.  Awkward,  ugly,  dirty  and  rich. 
She  hated  them,  but  she  needed  them. 

Everything  she  had — the  unemployment  checks, 
WICs  and  whatever  else  she  had — was  useless.  They 
got  her  by,  but  just  barely.  Each  day,  with  each  new 
sunrise,  she  and  her  baby  were  no  better  off  than  the 
day  before;  no  closer  to  the  good  life,  the  dream  of 
getting  out  of  the  city,  having  a  garden,  good  schools.  .  .  . 
But  this  "job"  was  money  in  a  secret  account — no 
one  would  ever  find  out  about  it,  and  no  one  would 
ever  take  it  from  her.  And  when  it  got  to  be  enough, 
she'd  never  see  this  hotel  room  again.  Never  again 
would  she  give  herself  up  to  a  man. 

The  man  moaned  embarrassingly  and  Vicki 
hoped  he'd  soon  be  finished  with  her.  She  kept  talk- 
ing, kept  moving,  but  her  thoughts  were  not  with 
him.  She  was  lost  in  a  memory,  an  image  of  a 
woman — a  church-going,  protesting  woman,  a  woman 
who  "helped"  Vicki  by  taking  her  to  a  place  where 
they  show  pictures  of  aborted  fetuses,  put  you  on 
welfare,  and  say  good-bye. 

Don't  go  in  there — please!  Young  lady,  I'm  telling 
you  we  can  help  you!  God  loves  you — He  won't  let  you 
down.  He  blessed  you  with  this  baby — please  .  .  .  NO!  I 
can't— I'll  lose  my  job — I  can't  afford  to  ...  We  can  save 
you!  Please  don't  kill  your  baby.  .  .  . 

No,  after  the  birth,  the  woman  was  never  seen 
again.  Vicki  figured  she  was  too  busy  "saving"  other 
babies,  bringing  them  into  the  world  only  to  be 
forgotten.  She  wondered  how  many  other  girls  were 
caught  in  the  same  trap  now.  She  doubted  that  Bible 
stuff  paid  the  bills  for  any  of  them. 

Asleep  again,  the  man  mumbled  and  shuddered. 
Vicki  crept  off  the  bed.  In  the  bathroom,  she  smoked 
another  cigarette — and  emptied  the  man's  wallet.  She 
liked  to  leave  them  their  plastic  and  IDs.  It  was  only 
the  cash  she  wanted. 

Vicki  dressed,  tucking  a  fairly  thick  wad  of  the 
man's  money  into  her  shoe.  She  planned  to  slip  the 
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wallet  back  into  his  pants 
pocket  before  she  left. 

Before  leaving  the  bath- 
room, Vicki  caught  her  reflec- 
tion in  a  broken,  soap-streaked 
mirror.  Not  bad,  Vicki  girl;  not 
bad  at  all.  Pretty.  Not  petite, 
but  pretty.  Her  long,  light- 
brown  hair  was  pulled  into  a 
neat  French  braid,  her  soft 
bangs  curled  under  to  kiss  her 
forehead.  She  was  soft,  radiant 
— hardly  the  hooker  type. 

You're  not  a  hooker,  Vicki 
—  you're  not  doing  this  for  your- 
self, remember?  Look,  you  got 
two  choices  —  either  leave  the 
kid  alone  for  a  few  hours  a 
week  and  keep  your  bennies,  or 
leave  him  with  strangers  for  50 
hours  and  lose  them.  .  .  . 

"It  will  be  over  soon,"  she 


whispered  to  the  image.  "Real 
soon." 

"Not  quite." 

Vicky  swung  around,  feel- 
ing her  legs  weaken  beneath  her. 
The  man  stood,  his  hands  in 
hard,  bloodless  fists.  His  breath- 
ing  accelerating,   he  bagan  to 
move  toward  her,  the  sweat 
on  his  face  glistening  under 
the  fading  fluorescent  light. 

"Need  a  little  extra 
cash?"  he  growled,  his  fingers 
curling  around  her  neck.  "I'm 
afraid  you're  gonna  have  to 
earn  it." 

"Oh,  God,  please  don't 
hurt  me.  .  .  ."  Don't,  Mike  .  .  . 
please,  we  should  wait  .  .  .  I'm 
not  ready  ...  I  don't  want  to 
get  pregnant  .  .  .  stop  .  .  .  don't 
hurt  me!  ..." 


With  each  blow  of  her 
skull  against  the  cold 
porcelain  sink,  Vicki's  voice 
and  thoughts  paled.  The  room 
blackened.  She  couldn't  see  the 
man's  scowls  anymore.  Even  as 
it  continued,  the  pain  stopped. 
There  was  no  more  pain. 

And  then  it  was  over. 
Vicki  thought  she  heard  the 
man's  footsteps;  thought  she 
heard  him  leaving.  Knowing 
she  couldn't  get  up,  knowing 
she  would  die,  she  let  herself 
go,  let  her  mind  slowly 
darken.  Lying  there,  still  and 
bloody,  the  life  slowly  drain- 
ing from  her  fragile  frame, 
Vicki  thought  she  heard  her 
baby  cry.  .  .  . 

Ellen  Burns 


l/ormed  in  darkness 

Faint  morning 

revealing  my 

splendor.  I 

stretch  from 

path's  beginning 

to  path's  end 

Boundless  over 

fields  at  once 

familiar 

Laughing  I 

accept  my 

fate  and 

wait 

to  be  released 

by  the  sun. 


Chris  Wagner 


Mark  Larson 
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Dread  of  the  Elflands 


Once  upon  a  time,  in  a  land  that  was  known  for  its  freedom,  a  strange  thing  occurred. 

It  was  strange  because  it  happened  to  an  elf  who  desperately  wanted  to  do  something 

for  its  community  by  giving  the  Gift  of  Life,   a  bodily  fluid  needed  by  all  creatures. 

The  elf  was  asked  in  a  non-threatening  way  if  it  had  come  in  contact  with  the  Dread, 

a  plague  that  was  the  scourge  of  the  elflands.  The  elf  replied  that  it  had  been 

exposed,  but  had  not  been  contaminated.  Upon  hearing  this,  the  Angel  of  Mercy 

rose  from  her  throne,  and  condemned  the  elf  to  a  life  of  despair  and  fear. 

"Don't   you   realize   that   it   takes   five   solar   cycles   before   knowing 

if  the  Dread   is   within?   I   am   placing  this   information   into   the 

Crystal    of  the   People,    so   that    all    shall   know   of  your   sin." 

The  elf,  now  in  terror,  looked  around  to  see  all  its  friends 

staring  at  it.   "What  do  you  mean?  I  came  to  give  life, 

and    you    take    mine    away?    I   put    my    trust    in    you, 

and    you    turn    on    me    like    a    mad    cur    in    the 

forest?        Have        mercy,        oh        angel." 

The    Angel    of   Mercy    tossed    back    its 

head    and    cried    out,     "For    the 

people,    by    the    people,     and 

don't     ever     forget     it." 

The       elf      turned, 

and    left    its    life 

behind. 


Matthew  Robinson 
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ELAINE 


Wally,  known  as  Chester 
to  his  friends,   lived   an  even- 
tempered  life  in  Uptown 
Suburbia.  On  and  on  life 
droned,  with  no  signs  of  the 
monotony  stopping.  Chester 
liked  it  that  way,  though.  It 
made  him  feel  really  good; 
really  safe,  sort  of  like  one  of 
Donna  Reed's  kids. 

One  day,  on  the  way 
home  from  the  deli  where  he 
had  just  picked  up  some  liver- 
wurst,  Chester  happened  upon 
a  new  store  window  display. 
And  there  SHE  was.  In  a 
bright  blue  poplin  dress,  with 
an  unsightly  chip  in  her 
plaster  nose  .  .  .  the  woman 
of  his  dreams:  a  mannequin. 
She  wore  her  hair  in  a  beehive 
—  it  looked  somewhat  sticky. 
He  liked  that.  She  had  large 
green  eyes,  long  nylon  eyelashes, 
high  cheekbones,  and  a  large 
forehead.  And  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  chip  in  her  nose, 
and  perhaps  a  missing  bolt  in 
her  neck,  she  was  perfect! 

Chester  dropped  his 
liverwurst — it  splattered  onto 
the  street  where  a  bunch  of 
stray  cats  crowded  around  it; 
fighting  for  space  with  a  bum 
holding  a  box  of  table  water 
crackers.  In  sheer  ecstasy, 
Chester  drifted  home  and 
thought  sweet  thoughts  of  his 
one  true  love,  standing  so 
patiently  in  the  store  window. 
His  every  thought  was  of  her, 
and  how  happy  they  could  be 
together.  Chester  even  found 
himself  clearing  corners  in  his 
house  where  he  could  just 
sort  of  prop  her  up.  He  knew 
what  he  had  to  do.  .  .  . 


At  exactly  3:12  a.m.,  the 
lights  had  long  since  faded 
from  the  streets,  and  an  eerie 
silence  flooded  the  air.  The 
only  movement  was  that  of  a 
stray  cat  who  had  fallen  ill 
after  consuming  mass 
quantities  of  warm  liverwurst. 
The  lights  in  the  store 
window  flickered,  but  none 
dulled  the  light  given  off  from 
Elaine.  (Chester  named  the 
mannequin  Elaine,  after  no 
one  in  particular.  .  .  .)  His 
heart  almost  burst!  This  was 
the  same  kind  of  feeling 
Chester  got  when  watching  a 
Mario  Thomas  film  festival. 
And  that's  quite  a  high,  indeed! 

Chester  took  a  large  loaf 
of  pumpernickel  (bought  at 
the  same  time  as  that  ill-fated 
liverwurst)  out  of  his  coat 
pocket  and  poised  it  in  the 
air.  A  quick  glance  at  Elaine's 
stiff  fingers — without  nails — 
made  him  throw  the  bread 
through  the  plate  glass  window. 
Lights  went  off  and  alarms 
sounded.  Chester  panicked 
and  grabbed  Elaine  by  her 
legs  and  took  off  down  the 
street.  It  was  four  blocks  later 
that  he  realized  that  Elaine's 
entire  torso  had  fallen  off  and 
he  had  to  run  all  the  way 
back  and  get  it. 

Later  that  night,  Elaine 
stood  poised  in  Chester's  living 
room.  She  was  wearing  an 
orange  negligee  that  he  had 
bought  for  her,  and  a  martini 
was  wedged  in  her  hand.  It 
was  quite  the  romantic 
evening,  indeed!  The  only 
major  setbacks  were  that 
Elaine  wasn't  much  for  con- 


versation, and  that  Chester 
had  to  keep  propping  her  up 
since  she  kept  sliding  to  the 
side  and  marring  the  wall. 
The  night  was  filled  with  .  .  . 
well,  some  would  call  it  disgust- 
ing, but  Chester  preferred  to  call 
it  'brazen.'  All  his  life,  he  had 
always  wanted  to  do  something 
that  could  be  termed  as  'brazen.' 
And  brazen  it  was! 

The  next  morning,  Chester 
awoke  to  find  Elaine  missing. 
But  where  could  she  have 
gone?  He  searched  all  over  the 
house  for  her,  but  she  wasn't 
there!  The  quest  continued  in- 
to the  street.  Chester  searched 
in  every  storefront  window, 
every  boutique  and  display 
case,  but  Elaine  was  not  to  be 
found.  Chester  slunk  home, 
and  there  he  would  remain 
for  many,  many  years.  He 
mourned  the  loss  of  his  true 
love.  He  grew  a  long  beard, 
grew  his  own  avocados  and 
listened  to  Grass  Roots 
albums  all  day  long.  Chester 
figured  he  would  die  this  way 
until,  one  day  ...  a  knock  at 
the  door!  He  opened  it  to 
find  Elaine  standing  on  the 
doorstep.  "Elaine!"  he  cried, 
but  stopped  short  when  he 
saw  what  was  behind  her. 
There  were  five  small  manne- 
quin children — each  looked 
just  like  Chester,  yet  each  had 
a  small  chip  on  their  nose.  .  .  . 

Chester  now  keeps  his 
family  propped  up  in  separate 
corners  of  his  house.  He 
dresses  them  appropriately  for 
each  season,  and  once  a  week, 
they  all  get  dusted. 

Emily  Wolitzer 
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DADDY'S 


Remember  the  tale  of  the  little  girl  who 
Took  her  daddy's  gun  to  show  at  school? 
The  teachers  were  shocked,  the  principal  stalled. 
The  child  was  punished,  her  parents  were  called. 


But  wait  just  a  moment  .  .  .  Who  is  to  blame? 
When  a  child  is  beaten  for  playing  a  game 
Called  Show  6k  Tell?  Well  her  daddy  did. 
He'd  take  out  his  gun  from  where  it  was  hid 
And  he'd  brag  to  his  friends  about  after  the  war 
How  he'd  kept  it  hid  in  his  bedroom  drawer. 


O 


He  would  take  it  out  when  it  pleased  him  most 
And  when  company  left,  the  honorable  host 
Would  wrap  a  warm  cloth  'round  the  metal  so  cold. 
It  felt  heavy  and  blue  to  the  ten-year-old. 
Then  he'd  put  it  away,  though  she  knew  it  was  there 
Not  to  be  used,  but  to  scare. 

Judy  Wallace 
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Our  young  hold 
life's  true 
mystery 
in  their 
tiny  hands. 
Mystery 
of  how 
to  be  a 
happy  man 


u 


* 


00 
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Sitting 
on 
the  floor 
grasping  at 
a  sunshine  ray. 
Making  it 
their  work, 
making  it 
their  play: 
attempting 
to  pick  up 
a  small  ball 
of  sunlight, 
temporarily 
cast  on 
the  floor. 
Playing 
with  dancing 
air  particles 
which  lead 
a  bright 
path  to 
heaven's  door. 
Can't  we  find 
what  simple 
happiness 
means 
when  infants 
see  life's 
mystery 
in  narrow 
sunbeams? 


* 


Judith  Todd-McNichol 


Michael  J.  Shaughnessy 
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.11  things  born  must  eventually  die.  Though  not  always  at  the  forefront  of  the  mind,  this 
phrase  is  familiar  to  most.  Just  as  important,  but  equally  subconscious,  are  the  concepts  of  invin- 
cibility and  immortality,  and  the  feeling  that  there  will  always  be  time.  Time  for  all  that  one 
needs  to  do.  Time  for  all  that  one  wants  to  do.  That  is  how  I  have  lived  most  of  my  life.  Not 
only  am  I  immortal,  but  indestructible  as  well. 

Though  having  had  more  than  my  fair  share  of  childhood  lumps  and  bumps,  adolescent 
tumbles  and  stumbles  and  adult  strains  and  sprains,  I  always  recovered.  Occasionally,  this 
necessitated  extensive  recuperation  for  physical  as  well  as  mental  and  emotional  healing.  Never 
did  I  imagine  I  would  not  heal.  There  were  always  pills  and  potions;  there  was  always  time;  there 
was  always  a  cure. 

Besides  being  an  active  member  of  the  Illness-of-the-Month  Club,  very  early  in  life  I 
acquired  a  lifetime  membership  to  the  United  Procrastinators  Club.  I  existed  on  the  outskirts  of 
life,  afraid  to  enter,  feeling  unworthy  of  being  an  active  participant.  One  day  I  would  join;  one 
day  I  would  participate.  Being  immortal  and  invincible,  there  would  always  be  time.  But  then, 
when  One  Day  walks  up  and  slaps  one  in  the  face,  and  the  illusion  of  life  one  has  been  living 
lies  shattered  on  the  floor,  time  and  life  become  precious  commodities.  The  threat  of  loss  of  a  gift 
as  precious  as  life  opened  my  eyes  in  appreciation  of  what  I  had  been  wasting. 

In  June  of  1988,  while  standing  in  the  doorway  between  the  billing/appointment  window 
and  the  hall  to  the  examination  rooms,  my  family  physician  bluntly  informed  me  I  carried  the 
AIDS  virus.  In  those  first  few  seconds  of  my  overwhelmed,  stunned  silence,  as  thoughts  and 
visions  raced  and  collided  in  my  mind,  he  turned  and  stepped  into  the  nearest  exam  room,  not 
allowing  me  a  response.  I  literally  felt  and  heard  myself  shatter.  Rage  and  outrage  consumed  me 
on  the  short  drive  home.  I  cried  anguished  tears.  I  screamed  through  clenched  teeth.  What  little 
faith  I  had  in  any  kind  of  a  god  exploded  in  heaven-bound  curses;  a  loving,  caring  God  was  a 
lie.  My  first  conscious  thought  upon  regaining  a  smattering  of  self-control  involved  'How  will  I 
tell  my  parents?'  When  I  did,  instead  of  empathy,  or  even  sympathy,  I  received  denial.  End  of 
subject. 

During  the  next  few  post-diagnosis  weeks,  I  had  myself  dead  and  buried  ten  times  over. 
Fueled  by  anger  and  hatred  of  everything,  I  alternated  between  self-pity,  guilt,  shame,  fear,  deter- 
mination, failure.  Much  of  the  time,  I  wasn't  sure  what  I  was  feeling,  only  that  I  was  a  walking 
turmoil  of  emotions  with  no  outlet.  Nowhere  to  go.  No  one  to  turn  to.  Oh,  it  was  all  right  for 
me  to  throw  my  life  away,  but  it  was  not  all  right  for  my  life  to  be  taken  slowly  from  me. 
After  an  agonizing  month  waiting  for  the  Reaper  to  appear,  I  realized  I  had  two  choices:  I  could 
lie  down  and  die,  or  I  could  fight. 

I  burned  my  United  Procrastinators  Club  card. 
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At  the  time  of  my 
diagnosis,  I  understood  little 
of  AIDS  (except  how  not  to 
contract  the  disease).  Through 
television  and  the  newspapers, 
I  knew  it  was  a  horrid  death 
and  that  was  all  I  could  see  for 
myself.  The  only  resource 
available,  my  family  physician, 
neither  treated  my  condition 
himself  nor  contacted  any 
facility  on  my  behalf  for  seven 
months.  It  was  March  of  1989, 
nine  months  after  the  initial 
diagnosis  of  HIV-positive, 
before  I  was  put  in  contact 
with  Deaconness  Hospital  in 
Boston,  an  AIDS  treatment 
hospital  where  I  finally 
received  medical  treatment 
(and  for  the  first  time,  blood 
tests,  etc.),  psychological 
counseling  and  emotional 
support. 

Adjusting  to  living  life  as 
an  HIV-infected,  then  subse- 
quently, as  a  person  with 
AIDS-related-complex  (PWAR 
or  ARC),  has  been  both  a  per- 
sonal and  social  struggle.  As 
with  any  diagnostically  fatal 
disease,  there  are  stages 
through  which  one  must  pass. 
Three  months  after  I  received 
the  news,  I  enrolled  at  Cape 
Cod  Community  College  in 
an  effort  to  save  my  sanity, 
and  with  the  unrealistic  hope 
that  if  I  had  a  central  focus, 
the  disease  would  simply  go 


away.  I  had  long  desired  a 
degree  in  psychology,  but 
never  had  the  confidence  to 
pursue  my  ambition.  Then, 
with  the  advent  of  AIDS,  I 
had  aspired  to  work  with 
AIDS  patients,  but  that,  too, 
sat  as  an  idle  plan.  Slowly, 
through  my  growing  support 
system  and  my  studies  at 
school,  I  began  to  work 
through  my  negative  feelings, 
dealing  with  the  anger  and 
hurt  in  all  aspects  of  my  life 
and  replacing  them  with  hope. 
Once  more  I  could  dream. 
Not  only  could  I  dream,  but 
I  could  work  toward  fulfilling 
my  dreams. 

I  educated  myself  and 
became  involved  with  the 
Cape  Cod  AIDS  Council. 
The  hopelessness  of  rejection 
transformed  into  the  deter- 
mination to  educate  others. 
On  campus  and  off,  I  became 
outspoken  and  vociferous  in 
areas  of  AIDS  awareness, 
education  and  understanding. 
As  my  condition  deteriorated 
from  HIV-positive  to  ARC, 
and  my  trips  to  Boston 
became  more  frequent,  I  was 
forced  to  take  several  pro- 
fessors and  friends  into  my 
confidence.  Whatever  their 
reactions,  I  had  my  support 
system.  I  am  one  of  the  for- 
tunate. I  haven't  lost  too  many 
friends,     though     it     hurt 


immensely  when  some  chose 
to  sever  relations  with  me.  My 
family  has  not  disowned  me, 
thought  they  still  dwell  in 
denial.  Too  often,  it  is  not  the 
disease  that  destroys  the  HIV- 
infected  individual,  but  the 
viciously  prejudiced  attitude 
toward  the  afflicted  by  the 
non-afflicted.  Through  the 
guidance  and  encouragement 
of  my  support  group  and  my 
personal  'buddy,'  and  as  an 
addendum,  the  training  I 
recently  received  in  the  area  of 
adolescent  AIDS  education, 
my  strengthening  self- 
confidence  allows  me  to  speak 
publicly  about  what  it  is  like 
to  live  with  ARC,  because 
that  is  what  I  am  doing  — 
living  with  ARC,  not  dying 
from  AIDS. 

In  all  actuality,  my  life 
began  in  rebirth  at  the  age  of 
thirty.  Unfortunately,  it  took 
a  trauma  as  dramatic  as  AIDS 
to  act  as  a  motivating  catalyst 
in  my  life.  By  developing  a 
positive  outlook,  time  wasted 
in  the  past  is  forgotten  and  I 
dwell  not  on  any  illusions  of 
the  future.  Though  I  live  for 
each  day  as  it  dawns,  I  still 
work  diligently  toward  my 
goal  of  becoming  a 
psychologist.  I  am  alive,  but 
more  importantly,  I  am  living, 
not  merely  existing. 

Anonymous 
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Quilter  of  Souls 


We  stitch  our  souls  to  the  names  sewn 

letter  by  letter,  dream  by  dream 

in  the  last  request  whispered 

by  a  friend  of  a  friend. 

We  wrap  ourselves  in  the  warmth 

of  your  memories;  cry  silent  tears 

on  the  borders  of  your  life, 

and  hope  someone  cares  when  it's  our  turn. 

You  lay  in  state  amidst  our  heroes 

while  the  compassionate  mourn 

and  the  indifferent  crush  your  olive  branch 

beneath  their  thorny  crowns. 

Silence  never  spoke  with  such  eloquence. 

But  what  is  it  they  hear? 

A  thousand  voices  in  harmony 

as  your  choir  grows  each  day. 

With  one  less,  we  thread  needles 

with  our  tears 

and  relinquish  yet  another  offering 

to  the  Quilter  of  Souls. 


Patricia  Jackson 
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Cancel  Payment 


Buy  me  no  pretty  things, 

Payment  for  the  sting 

Of  sharp  words  recently  spent. 


My  shelves  are  filled  with  pretty  things. 
Your  China  cup,  guilt's  last  souvenir, 
Trails  twisted  sprigs  of  bittersweet 
In  bright  and  bawdy  orange. 


Deep  in  the  corner  of  a  last-filled  shelf, 

As  in  a  wrinkled  fold  of  mind, 

A  photograph  of  siblings  stores  itself. 

Two  fixed  smiles  peer  out  from  childhood  time, 

One  darker,  in  the  shadow  of  the  other. 

My  finger  traces  on  the  dusty  glass 

The  darker,  dimpled  smile, 

Then  pauses  on  the  older,  "favored"  one. 

(You  couldn't  know 

You  only  thought  it  so.) 


Today,  betrayed  in  silver's  kiss, 

More  tribute  is  pressed  into 

That  needed  space  between  a  cup  and  frame. 

Take  back  the  overflowing  cup. 


Thelma  Turner 
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Grey  tail  twitches  low 


Cat  and  robin,  blink 


A  flash  of  fur  and  feathers 


Patricia  Jackson 


Shannon  Goheen 
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Yellow-eyed  and  bloated  in  a  bed  that  isn't  yours, 
your  mind,  alone,  alive,  your  freckled,  wrinkled 
casket  at  the  mercy  of  plastic  and  metal  which 
force  analgesic  lifestuffs  and  siphon  deadly 
bodily  fluids.  You're  really  dead  now,  my 
Grandma,  but  we  lie  and  you  smile  and  we 
say  Amen  to  the  priest  as  if  angels  of 
God  will  come  and  whisk  you  from  it. 
God-willing  you'll  play  bingo  but, 
most  likely,  God's  will  doesn't, 
and  never  will,  mean  beans  for 
us  but  you  poor,  naive  woman 
you  think  that  this  is  the 
earth  this  Brooklyn  your 
Brooklyn  you're  so  un- 
knowing you  believe, 
with  each  crippled 
cell  beneath  the 
dying  skin;  Oh 
Grandma,  why 
can't  you: 
hear  this? 
Heal  this. 
Catholic  you 
die  in  a  Jew's 
hospital;  women, 
men,  children  hide 
their  eyes,  Bounded 
in  black  for  this  day, 
hopeless,  summer  day.  ... 
Dying  comes  with  relief  to 
you,  but  for  us,  your  family 
grandchildren,  daughters,  and, 
spirits  of  family  gone  by;  those 
who  took  the  yellow-eyed  and  death 
route   and   didn't   survive,    this   death 
is   uncomfortable.     Holding   your   frail, 
cold   hand   is   like   standing   in   traffic   on 
Ocean  Parkway,  Grandma,  you  ooze  death  and 
how  am   I  to  know   for  sure   that  this   won't  be 
my  end  too?   This  shell  which  once  resembled  a 
Hollywood  actress  now  emits  the  ugly  and  noxious 
aura  in  this  building  which  reeks  of  mortality.  .  .  . 


GRANDMA'S 
TIME 


Ellen  Burns 
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Double-Exposure  Love 
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John  Shaw 


I  didn't  want  to  receive  a  negative  answer,  so  I  framed  my  question  carefully,  aiming  for  a 
clearly  defined  reply.  Focusing  my  eyes  steadily  on  hers,  I  asked,  "May  I  borrow  your  camera? 
I  seemed  to  have  left  mine  ashore." 

"Right  now  I  shutter  to  think  of  lending  my  camera  to  a  stranger,"  she  smiled  coyly,  "but 
we'll  see  what  develops." 

When  she  smiled  at  me,  my  eyes  filmed  over,  something  clicked,  and  a  million  flashbulbs 
went  off  in  my  head.  As  the  color  rushed  to  my  face,  I  weakly  ventured  to  say,  "Would  you 
care  to  enlarge  on  that  theme?" 

"I'm  a  little  fuzzy  on  how  to  reply  to  that,"  she  said,  "because  zooming  into  a  relationship 
lenses  itself  to  duplicating  experiences  that  were  hurtful  in  the  past." 

I  decided  then  and  there  to  advance  and  to  press  the  issue,  as  it  were.  "Let  me  be  your 
Prints,"  I  said,  boldly,  relief  flooding  over  me  in  my  new  roll  of  daring  suitor.  She  was  walking 
away  now  to  her  quarters,  so  I  took  one  last  shot  at  it  as  everything  in  the  background  blurred 
and  only  her  lovely  face  was  in  my  view.  "I  love  you!  I'll  never  hurt  you!  I  won't  rush  you, 
but  we  can  be  married  in  twenty-four  hours!  Can't  you  just  picture  us  together  forever?"  I 
implored,  as  her  hand  went  to  the  doorknob. 

"I  promised  myself  that  I  would  never  be  rushed  into  marriage,  so  I'll  say  yes  in  the  morning," 
she  answered  sweetly,  slipping  into  the  dark  room. 

Well,  she  did,  we  did,  and  now  we  have  several  little  copies  of  her  running  around.  Do  we 
believe  in  love  at  first  sight?  Only  if  it  leads  to  instamatic  matrimony! 

Dennis  ].  Clough 
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Hibakusha 


Lost  in  the  train  station 
in  Tokyo,  I  wandered  around 
trying  to  guess  which  train  to 
take.  It  was  1978, 1  was  in  the 
Marine  Corp  and  temporarily 
living  in  a  camp  at  the  base 
of  Mount  Fuji.  Returning 
from  my  weekend  in  the  city 
behind  schedule,  I  had  only 
ten  minutes  to  catch  the  train 
that  would  get  me  back  on 
time.  Since  I  could  not  speak 
or  read  Japanese,  the  many 
signs  and  announcements 
could  not  help  me,  since  I  was 
obviously  an  American 
serviceman  who  was  lost. 
Relieved  to  find  someone  who 
spoke  English,  I  quickly 
explained  my  dilemma  to  her. 
She  assured  me  that  she  knew 
exactly  where  to  go  and 
insisted  on  taking  me  there 
herself  since  it  was  a  com- 
plicated route. 

As  we  began  walking,  I 
noticed  that  she  limped  badly 
and  held  one  of  her  arms  in 
a  crooked,  awkward  way.  For 
every  step  that  she  took  with 


her  good  leg,  she  took  several 
small,  drag  steps  with  her 
other  leg.  Her  crooked  arm 
was  on  the  same  side  and 
hung,  twisted  and  tightened 
into  something  that  resem- 
bled one  of  those  scaly,  dried 
chicken  foot  key  ring  holders. 
Her  locomotion  was  obvious- 
ly a  painful  process  that 
racked  and  spasmed  her  tiny 
frame  with  every  step.  I  pro- 
tested that  I  surely  could  find 
the  right  train  with  directions 
from  her  but  she  insisted  on 
taking  me  there  herself  so 
that  I  wouldn't  miss  my  train. 
As  we  walked,  she  told 
me  proudly  that  she  had  once 
lived  in  California  for  three 
years.  Her  daughter  still  lived 
in  San  Diego,  she  said.  Mak- 
ing conversation,  I  asked  her 
how  many  children  she  had. 
"I  had  two  children,"  she  said, 
two  daughters,  but  one  is 
gone  now,  lost  in  the  war. 
"Was  that  World  War  II?"  I 
asked.  Yes.  She  lived  with  her 
husband's  family  in  Nagasaki. 


"Unfortunately,  my 
home  was  in  Hiroshima,"  she 
said,  indicating  her  bad  arm 
and  leg.  "How  could  we  have 
known?  Who  would  believe 
lightning  could  strike  twice  in 
the  same  family?" 

Shaken,  I  felt  embar- 
rassed and  ashamed,  but  she 
seemed  oblivious  to  my  sud- 
den awkward  silence.  "I'm 
sorry,"  I  said.  "It  must  have 
been  horrible." 

"Horrible?"  she  said, 
looking  at  me  quizzically. 
"Horrible?  Yes,  yes,  it  was 
horrible.  Look,"  she  said, 
"there  is  your  train  and  it's 
just  about  to  leave.  You  had 
better  get  on." 

As  I  thanked  her  pro- 
fusely, she  smiled  and  told  me 
good-bye  and  good  luck. 
Then  she  turned  and  began 
to  make  her  painful  journey 
back  where  we  had  come 
from  to  catch  her  own  train 
home. 

David  Thompson 
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LEAGUE 


I  stood  at  the  doorway,  under 
the  purple  neon  "B-O-W-L,"  and 
sniffed  the  air.  In  the  hot  Texas 
twilight,  the  long,  low  cinder  block 
building  had  a  particular  smell- 
smells,  really.  The  parking  lot  tar 
mixed  with  grilled  onions,  tamales 
simmering  in  orange  grease  and  the 
sharp  tang  of  cheap  beer.  Under- 
neath were  more  subtle  smells  — 
unfinished  wooden  floors,  chalk 
dust.  My  mother  stepped  up 
behind  me,  poked  me  in  the  back, 
and  I  pushed  through  the  screen 
door. 

The  bowling  alley  was  strictly 
no  frills  —  twenty  lanes  on  the 
right,  snack  bar,  jukebox  and  a  cou- 
ple of  pinball  machines  on  the  left. 
The  floors  were  dirty  and  the  snack 
bar  Formica  was  sticky,  but  the 
locals  filled  the  place  every  night. 
The  bowling  leagues  reserved  about 
half  the  lanes;  the  rest  belonged  to 
the  farmboys  and  wranglers,  squeal- 
ing highschool  girls,  parents  with 
kids,  and  a  few  old  folks.  Everyone 
drank  lots  of  beer  —  even  we  kids 
got  our  share  of  sips  from  the  bottle 
—  but  nobody  got  too  rowdy.  So, 
as  the  evening  began,  the  crowd 
was  in  a  fine  mood. 

It  was  Ladies'  League  Night 
and  my  mom  and  her  friends  were 
intent  on  having  some  big  fun. 
They  had  lavished  much  time  and 
imagination  on  their  appearances, 
carefully  lacquering  their  hair  into 
French  twists  and  Jackie  Kennedy 
bouffants.  I  loved  watching  them. 
Looking  fresh  and  eternally 
wrinkle-free,  they  wore  those 
stretchy  clothes  made  from 
petroleum  products  in  colors  not 
found  in  nature  —  hot  pink,  elec- 
tric green.  They  smoked  their  filter- 
tipped Salems  and  Tareytons  with 
"Cherries  in  the  Snow"  lips,  blow- 
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ing 
smoke  up 
at  the  ceiling. 
With  elegant, 
manicured  finger- 
tips, they  held  drip- 
ping long-necked 
bottles  of  Lone 
Star.  I  thought 


these  women 

were  beautiful  and 

sophisticated  in  the 

warm,  yellow  light.  They 

looked  like  pictures  from 

a  magazine,  not  my  mom 

and  her  bowling  buddies  at 

all.  Sometimes  the  women 

would  whisper  to  each  other, 

faces  close  together,  then  scream 

with  laughter,  throwing  their  heads 

back,  eyes  closed  tight.  Almost 

as  an  afterthought,  the  ladies 

would  get  up,  in  turn,  and  roll 

their  personalized,  marbleized 

bowling  balls  down  the  lanes 

and  the  pins  would  make  a 

hard  wooden  splash  at  the 

end.  But  the  score  never 

really  seemed  to  matter 

much  to  them 


Out  on  their  own,  the  women 
seemed  giddy  and  wild.  I  was  dy- 
ing of  curiosity  to  know  what  they 
were  whispering  and  laughing 
about.  But  I  could  never  hear  and 
if  I  asked,  they'd  tell  me,  "Oh, 
nothing.  Never  you  mind,  doll 
baby."  They  they  would  wink  at 
each  other  and  grin  wickedly.  It 
drove  me  crazy. 

However  glamorous  the  ladies 
looked,  after  a  while,  I'd  start  to 
fidget  just  watching  them  bowl,  so 
I  would  beg  all  my  mom's  change 
and  take  my  place  by  the  jukebox. 
I  owned  the  jukebox  on  those 
nights.  I  took  control  of  it,  snuggled 
up  next  to  it,  kept  it  warm  and  well 
fed.  I  adored  that  beautiful 
machine. 

It  was  a  mighty  Wurlitzer, 
taller  than  me.  Gracefully  curved 
fluorescent  light  tubes  outlined  its 
front  in  blue,  yellow,  green  and  red. 
All  the  records  were  in  a  glass  dome 
on  top  of  the  machine.  When  I 
would  punch  buttons  like  "P-4" 
(Green  Door,"  Jim  Lowe)  or  "G-ll" 
("Run  to  Him,"  Bobby  Vee),  a 
mechanical  arm  would  delicately 
pick  put  the  45,  bring  it  forward, 
andante,  to  the  static  tonearm,  and 
the  music  would  start  to  play.  I 
thought  it  was  magic. 

The  speakers  were  on  the  bot- 
tom half  of  the  juke,  hidden  by  a 
screen  of  hard,  accordioned  silver 
metal  with  tiny  holes  punched  in 
it.  I  would  spend  most  of  the  night 
crouched  on  the  warm,  wooden 
floor,  my  ear  against  the  cool  metal. 
I  had  made  the  wonderful  discovery 
that  there  was  a  volume  knob  on 
the  back  of  the  juke  box  near  the 
wall.  Slowly,  so  no  one  would 
notice,  I  would  boost  the  volume, 
little  by  little,  all  night  long,  until 
the  music  billowed  up  and  filled  the 
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whole  bowling  alley. 

One  for  a  dime,  three  for  a  quarter,  the  songs 
on  the  juke  were  all  about  love  —  illicit  love,  lost 
love,  found  love,  sweet  love,  bitter  love.  Gene  Pitney, 
in  "Twenty-four  Hours  from  Tulsa"  was  "one  day 
away  from  your  arms."  But  he  danced  a  fatal  dance 
with  a  scarlet  woman  in  a  greasy  spoon  and  never 
made  it  home.  George  Reeves'  sweet,  sad  "He'll  Have 
to  Go"  —  "Put  your  sweet  lips  a  little  closer  to  the 
phone"  —  or  Roy  Orbison's  "Dream  Baby"  —  "Sweet 
dream  baby,  how  long  must  I  dream?"  —  would  make 
one  of  those  red-necked  boys  in  the  corner,  with  his 
tight  blue-jeans  and  hand-tooled  cowboy  boots,  grab 
a  handful  of  fluffy-haired  teenage  girl  in  Capri  pants 
and  hustle  her  out  to  the  hot,  sticky  parking  lot.  I 
would  leave  the  Wurlitzer  for  a  moment  and  run  to 
the  screen  door  to  see  what  they  were  doing  out 
there,  but  they  always  disappeared  in  a  fragrant  cloud 
of  talcum  powder  and  Vitalis. 

Of  all  the  songs  in  the  jukebox,  the  Corsairs' 
"Smoky  Places"  was  my  favorite.  The  ladies  in  the 
League  loved  it,  too.  Two-and-a-half-minutes  of  pure, 
doo  wop  powder,  "Smoky  Places"  was  a  song  about 
forbidden  and  irresistible  love  with  positively 
frightening  falsetto  vocal  swoops  and  a  sexy,  snaky 
Latin  beat. 

Meeting  in  smoky  places 

Hiding  in  shadowy  corners. 

Dancing  where  no  one  knows  our  faces. 

Sharing  love  stolen  in  the  night. 

In  smoky  places. 
The  women  would  start  to  dance  around  the 
scorer's  table,  hips  swaying,  eyes  glazed  over.  They'd 


shower  me  with  more  dimes  and  purr,  "Honey,  play 
that  one  again." 

I  was  casting  a  spell  with  this  music — a  spell  over 
my  mother  and  her  friends,  over  the  lean,  blue- 
jeaned  boys  and  their  flushed-faced  girls.  They  were 
acting  in  dreamy,  grownup  ways  I  didn't  understand. 
They  were  keeping  secrets. 

The  people  I  saw,  now  moving  in  slow  motion, 
4/4  time,  inside  a  haze  of  golden  light  and  seduc- 
tive music,  were  not  the  same  people  who  had  walked 
into  the  bowling  alley  at  sunset.  My  mother,  a  couple 
of  hours  after  rushing  to  fix  up  Frito  Pie  for  dinner, 
now  looked  like  a  movie  queen,  all  smiling,  sweatless 
gaiety.  The  silent  country  boys  had  suddenly  found 
a  voice  and  the  bare  shade  of  a  smile  as  they 
whispered  to  the  high  school  girls,  their  lips  almost 
touching  blushing  pink  ears.  The  girls  had  stopped 
giggling  and,  with  lowered  eyelashes  and  controlled 
emotion,  had  grown  into  women  in  the  space  of  a 
few  minutes,  the  length  of  a  song.  They  heard  only 
the  sound  of  the  cowboys'  breathing. 

In  that  noisy  place,  where  the  floor  rumbled  and 
shook  beneath  my  feet  with  every  strike  and  spare, 
everyone  was  turning  into  someone  else — that  is, 
everyone  but  me.  Though  the  atmosphere  around 
me  swirled  with  mystery  and  romance,  I  still 
remained  just  a  kid  with  a  fistful  of  sweaty  dimes, 
feeling  trapped  in  the  galling  ignorance  and  antici- 
pation of  childhood. 


Dianne  E.  Howell 


My  brother  joined  the  Air  Force 

That  year.  He  left  me 

His  squirrel  furs  tacked  on  five  points  across 

The  blinding  white  garage  door. 

We  shot  them  as  they  leaped 

Limb  from  limb  above  the  sand  fill 

Where  the  snapping  turtles  lay  their  eggs. 

We  shouldered  them,  still 

Warm  in  the  sack  down  cemetery  hill. 

Home,  we  skinned  them  and  stretched  their  fur  more, 

And  into  stars,  then  nailed  the  pegs. 

Like  battle  ribbons,  they  rimmed  the  door. 


But  now,  the  dried  furs,  shriveled,  curve  away 
From  the  peeling  white  paint 
And  reach,  inward  and  outward, 
To  the  core. 


Dennis  B.  Martin 
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THE  BODY-INSTRUMENT 


I  see  my  life  dimly  through  a  mist. 
There  is  the  child  and  nature 
Connected  to  all  with  no  self 
But  the  whole  self,  no  race,  no  sex, 
No  female  and  male,  no  class  — 
Only  the  freedom  of  pure  encounter, 
Each  itself,  unmet,  untasted  before. 
All  senses  attuned  to  music 
Antennaes  of  the  body-instrument 
Hearing,  playing,  being  music 
Of  wind,  violins,  blues,  country  — 
Folk  Songs  all  —  arising  directly 
From  the  land  as  a  plant  seeks  Sun 
Uncurling  from  kundalina  base 
Up  the  spine  as  the  flower  opens 
Petals  to  the  light,  a  dancer  stretches 
Forth  to  play  the  song  of  the  spheres 
On  the  body-instrument,  ballet  within 
Disco,  square  dance  within  waltz, 
Jazz,  Polka,  modern  and  ancient 
One  impulse  all,  never  ending 
Within  and  without,  from  take  to  take 
Fading  in  the  Lens  of  the  eye 
The  beat  of  the  blood,  the  same 
For  Dancers  and  Watchers, 
The  ongoing  creative  thread 
From  eye  to  hand  that 
Draws  on  the  cave  wall  of  Lascaux 


Fashions  the  wooden  animals, 
Embellishes  the  whalebone, 
Mixes  the  pigments  of  Aries 
Adorns  the  Sepulchres  of  Rome 
Casts  heroic  monuments  to  Lenin 
Chisels  great  faces  in  the 
Black  Hills  that  cannot  change 
Its  meaning  as  a  Spiritual  Home, 
Animism  of  Old  never  changing 
For  all  is  alive  —  stone,  trees, 
Spirit  of  Wind  and  Wolf  — 
Though  we  say  it  is  not 
Only  old  terms  begat  new  — 
Matter,  Energy  and  the  Speed 
of  Light  interchangeable  all, 
From  Alpha  to  Omega,  the  beat 
swirling,  pulsating,  creating, 
One  age  hurling  into  another, 
The  child  become  mother  and  father 
Of  girls  and  boys  seen  through 
The  kaleidoscope  of  time 
The  boys  and  girls  change 
To  lovers  and  the  world  shimmers 
Anew  in  the  light  of  love 
The  body-instrument  again 
Creating  life  within  life. 

Joyce  Teixeira 
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VIEW  OVER  THE  SHOULDER 


Suppose  the  dead  remain  with  us 

Or  visit  often,  stealing  out  of  sight,  unheard 

Downstairs  in  the  morning, 

Out  the  turnpike  to  the  places 

Where  they  worked,  watching 

Each  of  us  go  on  with  living. 

What  do  they  do? 

Gnaw  fingers  in  anxiety, 

Shout  warning,  turn  their  backs 

In  contempt,  or  place  a  cool  hand 

Comforting,  upon  a  shoulder, 

Steadying,  within  the  crook  of  someone's  arm? 

Do  they  get  marching  orders 

To  tend  to  us,  to  intercede  with  heaven; 

Or  are  they  sent  back  to  repine, 

To  wring  their  hands  from  chances  lost, 

Stupidities  committed  once  by  them 

And  paid  for  now,  forced  to  stand 

And  watch  the  miseries  of  others 

And  know  their  warnings  are  unheard? 

That  would  be  hell. 


George  Hoar 
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GOODBYE 


Time  has  brought  us  to  the  end 

of  you  and  me,  and  us  and  them 

Of  what  we  were  and  could  have  been 

Sweet  sensations  we  may  not  have  again 


So  this  is  my  goodbye  to  you 
as  you  go  on  to  something  new 
And  though  my  life  keeps  changing  too 
I'll  always  smile  when  I  remember  you 


In  my  heart  you  have  a  place 
with  no  limits  of  time  or  space 
Feelings  that  will  never  be  done 
remembrance  of  when  we  were  one 


So  if  someday  we  meet  again 

I  hope  that  you'll  remember  when 

A  time  when  we  were  special  friends 

And  you'll  love  me  still,  as  you  loved  me  then 


David  Thompson 
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Karen  Igoe 
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Richard  J.  Cavill 


